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Electrification 


Sewage Plant 


Now, for the first time, comprehensive automated 
engineering schemes are available from one source 
— Hawker Siddeley Engineering. Backed by the 
vast resources of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
this newly formed Division of Hawker Siddeley 
Industries Ltd. offers a service unequalled by any 
other organisation. The advantages of a single 
supplier with centralised control are now available 
for electrical power systems, sewage plant, harbour 


A NEW 
CONCEPT IN 
POWER ENGINEERING 


installations, radio telescopes, automatic railway 
control equipment, automatic warehousing, auto- 
mated manufacturing plant and telemetry applica- 
tions. This is ‘Automation with Muscles’. Hawker 
Siddeley Engineering will engineer and develop 
any of these schemes, with or without automatic 
and/or remote control. We have representatives 
throughout the world. Please write for further 
information. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY ENGINEERING 


Telephone: WHitehall 6177 


Duke’s Court, Duke St., St. James's, London, S.W.1. 
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Today’s traffic and crime-prevention requirements make motorcycle 
two-way radio a vital part of police and other patrol work. Cossor 
equipment is the result of extensive research under actual road conditions. 
It is light, compact and rugged. It gives all the power needed for normal 





ilwa . , . , 

oan range yet has an exceptionally low battery drain. A.M. or F.M. direct control 
plica- or extended control models are available. All are designed to meet 

awker North American as well as British G.P.O. specifications, 

velop Cossor Two-way Motorcycle Radio Telephone 

matic 

atives Write for full information to:— 

urther 


COSSOR 


COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY LIMITED 


IG 


1) 6177 nmunications HONEYPOT LANE, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND. TELEPHONE: EDGWARE 65it 
s2 
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Shippers! Here's how to get instant action on 





Air Freight problems! 


ee oe __._ 












Dial your BOAC fe, 
Appointed Cargo Agent 


Insert problem here | 


Angwer comes 
out here! 


It’s like clockwork! Better, really, because no machine 
could store as much vital freight knowledge as your 
BOAC Appointed Cargo Agent. No machine could use Be 7 7 
the human touch to streamline your individual consign- 
ment’s collection, Customs clearance, handling and 


delivery as he does. 
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Next time you ship by air, dial his number—your BOAC gives your Cargo jet-age hand | ing 


Appointed Cargo Agent. Leave the rest to him! 


BSB RitTtis&#H OvERSEA S AIRWAY S&S cORPOAATION # 
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SOVIET MAGAZINES IN ENGLISH 


SOVIET UNION is an illustrated monthly magazine. It carries material about all aspects 
of Soviet life, the achievements of the Soviet people in the economy, science, technology 
culture, art and sport. Its pictures and photo-reports acquaint readers with the everyday life 
of ordinary Soviet people. Reading this magazine issue after issue, you will gain an excel- 
lent idea of the whole Soviet Union and feel that you have made a trip throughout the 
country that covers one-sixth of the globe. 12 issues per year : 10/- p.a. 






















SOVIET FILM, This is an illustrated magazine about new Soviet films, joint productions 
undertaken by Soviet film studios and those of foreign countries, outstanding Soviet film actors 
and their character portrayals. 12 issues per year: 15/- p.a. 


SOVIET LITERATURE, This magazine publishes the best 
new works by Soviet authors—novels, short novels, plays, 
short stories, sketches and, poetry. It carries articles on 
problems of the history of literature, art, literary criticism, 
and prints answers to readers’ letters. Each issue has several 
coloured reproductions of pictures by well-known painters, 
drawings, scuplture and architecture. 

12 issues per year : 12/6 p.a. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, This magazine publishes material on current international 
events, the foreign policy of the USSR and other countries. It acquaints readers with the 
situation in various parts of the world, describes the work of international organisations and 
conferences, carries information about new Soviet and foreign publications on international 
problems. 12 issues per year : 14/- p.a. 
SOVIET WOMAN. This illustrated magazine offers readers 
comprehensive information about the life and work of Soviet 
women. “This magazine is my best friend,’ “‘There is so much 
that is interesting and useful in this magazine that I can’t put 
it down until I read it from cover to cover’°—are some of the comments received from women 
readers abroad. 12 issues per year : 10/- p.a. 








—_— 


MOSCOW NEWScarries extensive information about life in the Soviet Union. This newspaper 
comes out twice a week, on eight pages. 104 issues per year : 12/- p.a. 


CULTURE AND LIFE, This illustrated magazine carries 
extensive information about the achievements of the Soviet 
people in the spheres of state construction, the development 
of the Soviet national economy, culture and science. The 
magazine devotes particular attention to the international 
cultural ties of the Soviet Union. 

12 issues per year : 10/- p.a. 





NEW TIMES. This weekly magazine deals with the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and foreign countries, the main problems of the modern world. It carries comments on current 
events in international affairs, articles and economic surveys, sketches and notes of its correspon- 
dents, and other material. There are free supplements containing texts of important documents 
of foreign policy. 52 issues per year : 14/- p.a. 








V/Q MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA 
Moscow 200, USSR 


SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE PLACED WITH THE FOLLOWING FIRMS : 


CENTRAL Books LTD. CoLLet’s HoLpincs Ltp. 
37 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1 44-45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Tragedy in Katanga 


HE UN OPERATION in Katanga has come in for a good 
TT eee of criticism. Significantly. the bitterest comments 
have come from Belgium and Southern Rhodesia. 

What are the facts? To those who accuse the UN of 
exceeding its authority in the Congo the best answer is 
that given by Dr. Linner, the Chief UN representative. 
Even if this detailed and authoritative report were not 
correct in every particular it would provide more than ample 
justification for the UN action. Indeed, an objective 
assessment of the report would give grounds for the criti- 
cism that the UN action in evacuating non-Congolese 
political and military personnel under the 21 February 
resolution did too little and was too late. 

Perhaps the biggest mistake the UN authorities made in 
Katanga was to put their trust in an agreement with the 
Belgian Consul at the end of August whereby he undertook 
to repatriate all foreign military personnel regardless of 
their country of origin. Considering that a large number of 
them were French paratroopers unable to return because 
of their part in uprisings in Algeria, it seems naive of the 
UN to have even contémplated such an agreement. In 
return the UN called off their further attempts to round up 
the foreigners. This proved fatal and was taken as a signal 
to reinfiltrate the gendarmerie, distribute arms and bring 
pressure on Katanga Ministers to discontinue further 
measures of reconciliation with the Central Government. 
In addition, acts of intimidation and terror against UN 
personnel were resumed culminating in the arrest of the 
UN deputy representative in Elisabethville on 11 September, 
under the orders of a European officer of the Katanga 
Surete (political police). The next day the “Foreign 
Minister”, Mr. Kimba, announced negotiations for bring- 
ing personnel and equipment from Rhodesia and flatly re- 
fused to cooperate with the UN in measures to reduce 
tension. 

The tragedy in the Congo is that the UN force has never 
had a clear mandate to undertake more than limited 
objectives partly because the General Asembly has been 
reluctant to interfere too much in the internal affairs of 
what was intended to be a sovereign state, and partly 
because the Congo became, in the earlier stages, another 
bone for the Great Powers to squabble over. Dr. O’Brien’s 
courageous decision was applauded by most African states 
but his force was ill-equipped for other than defensive 
Cperations; and without a single military aircraft even that 
was difficult. In any event the UN force in its familiar 
role of keeper of the peace hesitates always to use what 
powers it has to the full. The decision to take military 
action has inevitably cost the UN force some of its moral 


authority but at the same time its political and material 
handicaps have prevented it from carrying through its own 
decisions. 

Britain’s role in this difficult and tragic situation has been 
far from creditable. If HM Government had gone out of 
its way especially to convince the neutrals that they were 
conspiring to save Tshombe and his regime, they could not 
have succeeded better. Lord Landsdowne’s protest to 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld, Sir Roy Welensky’s offer of aid to 
Katanga, the British reluctance or bureaucratic red tape 
that delayed the Ethiopian jet fighters on their way to 
Katanga ; all this can too easily be construed by Indians 
and Africans as part of a deep laid plot. When, in addition, 
the neutral Press recalls the large British shareholding in the 
Union Miniere copper mines, the picture in their minds is 
complete. The fact remains that Britain did support the 
21 February resolution, but its subsequent activities coupled 
with other recent events, indicate that the present British 
Government now seems intent on destroying the good name 
which Britain had enjoyed in Africa in recent years. 

It now remains for the 16th General Assembly to show 
infinitely more courage and wisdom than its predecessors 
in bringing peace and order to this unhappy land. Whether 
in the tragic absence of their great and devoted Secretary 
General the United Nations is capable of displaying more 
rather than less wisdom than before, remains to be seen. 


Accra and the Six 


HE MEETING of Commonwealth Finance Ministers at 

Accra, Ghana, is the first of its kind to be held since 

Britain announced her intention of applying for 
membership of the European Common Market. 

The long delay before the final statement was issued 
and the four hours needed by the Finance Ministers to 
draft it. indicated very strong feelings on the part of most, 
if not all, those assembled. In the result, all except the 
British representatives expressed the gravest apprehension 
about the consequences of Britain entering the Common 
Market. 

The very strong doubts which emerged concerned future 
dangers to both the economic and the political structure 
of the Commonwealth. The statement questioned whether 
Britain could even secure an arrangement which would 
adequately and effectively protect Commonwealth interests. 
It then spoke of the danger to Commonwealth unity that 
would occur if negotiations produced protection for only 
some Commonwealth countries. 

In a forthright speech Mr. Hees, the Canadian Minister 
of Commerce, pointed out that to the extent the Common 
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Market prevented Britain from fully protecting Common- 
wealth rights, the countries of the Commonwealth would be 
harmed and the standard of living of their peoples lowered. 
He also mentioned that whereas the Six took only 14 per 
cent of Britain’s overseas trade, over 40 per cent of her 
exports went to the Commonwealth. But his most import- 
ant point surely was his remark that the Commonwealth 
was held together by tradition, trust and trade ; and to 
weaken one of these was to weaken all three. 

This is the heart of the matter. Any economic advantage 
that may accrue to Britain from entering the Common 
Market is highly debatable—one expert has put it as low as 
one-twentieth of one per cent of the National Income—and 
the proponents of this course base their case on slender and 
mainly controversial evidence. On the other hand the 
probable and foreseeable hazards to Commonwealth trade 
filled the experts at Accra with gloom and foreboding. 

All turns then on the political gamble. If Britain were 
to be accepted the leader of a close association of West 
European states numbering well over 200 million people, 
and exercised such leadership wisely, it could be a great 
force for good in the world. But what if the negotiations 
should fail? There is not only a host of complex economic 
hurdles to be surmounted but it is quite possible that 
Britain’s application to join may even divide the Six and 
disrupt such agreement as they have already managed to 
achieve. A customs union in the 1960s is one thing; a 
stable political federation between nations with centuries 
of mutual strife and bitterness behind them is quite another. 
And although it does not receive much publicity the 
political aim of the European Community is certainly 
predominant. Professor Hallstein, Chairman of the EEC, 
in an address to Harvard University earlier this year said : 
“We are not in business to promote tariff preferences, or to 
establish a discriminatory club to form a larger market to 
make us richer, or a trading block to further our common 
interests. Weare notin business at all. We are in politics”. 

Meanwhile, the Commonwealth exists; as a multi- 
racial and voluntary association of nations it has no equal 
and its benefits are undisputed. Its influence as a whole is 
incalculably greater than that of any one of its member 
states and it provides a haven for those who do not wish to 
come under the aegis of either of the Great Powers. Indeed, 
Britain now owes its political influence in the world almost 
entirely to its position as leader of the Commonwealth. Is 
she now to risk all this for an unknown and intangible 
return ? For that is what is at stake. 

As for Britain having the best of both worlds, Europe and 
the Commonwealth, the delegates at Accra had this to say 
about the effects of Britain’s action on the vital 
relationship between the UK and the Commonwealth : 
“Indeed, this relationship might be so imperilled as to 
weaken the cohesion of the Commonwealth as a whole 
and thus weaken its effectiveness as a world instrument 
for understanding, peace and prosperity”. 


What price Federation ? 


HE Malawi Congress Party’s victory in the Nyasaland 
elections has been so sweeping as to amaze its friends 
and confound its enemies. 
With 99 per cent of the votes and a poll of 95 per cent 
Dr. Banda has shown very conclusively indeed that the 
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people of Nyasaland are not only in favour of his party 
forming the government but equally clearly that they want 
an end to federation. Federation in fact was the only 
election issue and Dr. Banda now has the clearest possible 
mandate to secede as quickly as he can. Moreover, 
opposition to federation is not confined to the African 
electorate. The fact that Malawi won three of the eight 
upper roll seats shows a significant shift in Asian and 
European opinion. Nyasaland businessmen cannot have 
failed to notice the stability, progress and renown of 
Tanganyika, and far-sighted entrepreneurs may well see 
greater hopes in the proposed federation to the east than in 
the present shaky structure. 

The wishes of the electorate notwithstanding, Nyasaland’s 
future participation in the Federation remains, as the Gover- 
nor said, a matter for the British Government. The Federal 
Review Conference, originally scheduled to resume in the 
autumn, now seems a long way off, and it may be the hope, 
in London if not in Salisbury, that a spell of authority and 
responsibility may have such a mellowing effect on Dr. 
Banda and his colleagues that they will begin to see the 
economic if not the political attractions of the Federation. 
But it would be a forlorn hope. If there is a real case for 
economic union the three territories must reach agreement 
independently, voluntarily and as equals. 


Tests of peace 


HE resumption of nuclear tests by the USSR did not quite 
cause the same excitement in Africa as it has in other 
parts of the world, as the suspension of tests by the USSR 
and the USA never affected Africa where France continued 
to explode her bombs in the Sahara. While there have 
been expressions of regret and even anxiety amongst 
African states that the Soviet Union decided to carry out 
again experimental explosions of nuclear weapons, there 
seems to have been a greater understanding in Africa for the 
Russian position than there has been in other continents. 
Also noted in Africa were disclosures of Western nuclear 
intentions through the CENTO documents which had fallen 
into Russian hands and which were published by the latter 
in August. These documents, which prove that the military 
pacts are by no means of a “purely defensive”’ nature as has 
so often been asserted by the US, also lend credence to 
Soviet assertions that similar nuclear aggression threatens 
them—and world peace—through the other military pacts, 
NATO and SEATO. In addition, the CENTO documents 
also revealed that atomic bombs would be dropped not only 
against Russia in the event of war, but that the West was 
prepared to drop bombs for strategic reasons even in the 
territory belonging to the member countries of CENTO, 
Iran and Pakistan, and also in neutral countries like 
Afghanistan. As without doubt similar plans have been 
made with NATO and SEATO, the scale of Western war 
preparations became more clear to informed African opin- 
ion. The first unfavourable reaction to the Soviet resump- 
tion of tests, therefore soon gave way to a calmer reassess- 
ment of the situation. 

It is now understood in Africa that the Russians, who are 
still credited with a genuine wish for peace, are at the mo- 
ment doubting Western desire for complete general disarma- 
ment, and therefore consider themselves compelled to be 
prepared against any aggression. 
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THE COMMON MARKET — 
and the African Associated States 


BY E. H. RAWLINGS 


DELICATE PROBLEM has now arisen between the 
A Exrovean Economic Community and its associated 

African territories and countries, because of the 
independence attained by most of the former since the 
establishment of the EEC. The problem therefore, facing 
the EEC is how to retain its connections with the associated 
countries and yet further European interests in Africa. 

Under the Rome Treaty establishing the EEC, there are 
three principles governing the association of dependent 
territories with the EEC. The first is the “preferential 
system’’, which is part of the Treaty itself. The other two 
principles are laid down in the so-called “Appended 
Convention’’, which covers an initial period of five years and 
is due to expire on 31 December 1962. The first of these two 
principles is that an Investment Fund of $581 million is 
being spent on social and economic development projects in 
the associated countries : while the second principle is one 
of non-discrimination among EEC countries regarding 
establishment in associated territories and countries. 

Under the present system an associated country can 
continue its association with EEC on becoming independent 
until the expiry of the Appended Convention. Therefore, 
the position is that if the EEC is going to retain its connec- 
tion with newly independent associated countries after 
| January 1963 some new instrument of association will 
have to be created. This possibility was discussed at the 
Eurafrican Parliamentary Conference held in Strasbourg 
from 19 to 24 June when both African and European 
parliamentary delegates examined a common policy for 
forming a basis of a new association. 

Most of the eighteen former dependent countries have 
become independent since the beginning of 1960 and many 
of them have freely continued their association with the 
EEC, and some have even established diplomatic repre- 
sentation with the Community. Thus, the former relation- 
ship of EEC, through the member States, with the various 
countries has to be replaced by a series of bilateral agree- 
ments on a basis of equality by establishing a multilateral 
Eurafrican Association. Apart from the political aspects, 
the new association will have to cover trade, development 
aid and technical assistance. 

However, the most difficult problem in forming the new 
association will be adapting the existing preferential system. 
Up to the present the associated countries have continued to 
enjoy their former preferences in the markets of their 
metropolitan states ; but such preferences are likely to be 
endangered with the free circulation within the EEC and the 
abolition of the bilateral qutos. This presents a special 
problem for the associated countries, whose economies 
have been established on the basis of these preferences. 
If the present structure of the economy and foreign trade of 
the associated countries is to be maintained, they cannot be 
deprived of the privileges which they have so far enjoyed. 


On the other hand, it has been pointed out that they must be 
helped to diversify and develop their economies in order to 
make them less dependent on preferences and protection. 

At present the associated countries are being helped to 
diversify their economies through the Development Fund, 
which grants them direct financial aid. At the end of 1960 
the Fund had commitments to spend $227 million to cover 
239 projects, of which 78 per cent are in former French 
countries and territories. 

The ideas expressed at the Conference for a new form of 
association are as follows : (i) A joint Council of Ministers, 
with one Minister from each associated State, for a Parlia- 
mentary Assembly to meet once a year, and for a Court of 
Justice ; (ii) Trade between the EEC and the associated 
countries should be increased, and that the EEC countries 
should abolish all internal taxation on the consumption of 
products from the associated countries, while the present 
margin of tariff preference should be maintained ; (iii) A 
stabilisation system should be set up for commodity prices 
within the Association with guraanteed markets and support 
prices for tropical products ; (iv) The Development Fund 
should be operated on an equal basis with greater freedom 
for approving or rejecting projects, and should also have 
bigger resources; (v) Provisions should be made for 
technical assistance of all kinds ; and (vi) A Eurafrican- 
Madagascan Development Institute should be established. 

These suggestions will serve as a guide to the Govern- 
ments and to the EEC Commission, which is now working 
out measures for the temporary adaptation of the Associa- 
tion and the outlines of the new Convention. So far it 
seems that the Commission’s most important plans concern 
trade between EEC and the associated countries. The 
policy envisaged involves establishing a free trade area, 
certain specific forms of aid for tropical products and steps 
to expand trade. It is also proposing swift action in tariff 
reductions and the abolition of quotas. 

Furthermore, the Commission recommends that there 
should be special aid for tropical products to cover any loss 
they may occur in the metropolitan markets. This aid 
would be in the form of cyclical loans, price stabilization 
measures and direct aid. Moreover, a Joint Production 
Fund would finance development studies and any direct or 
indirect aid to producers. Some $50 million would be 
available to the Fund in addition to $50 million from the 
Development Fund for anti-trade cycle operations. 

The member States will, of course, have to approve these 
proposals, and they are unlikely to be accepted without a 
great deal of controversy. Already the Federal German 
Government has criticised the proposals to stabilise com- 
modity prices. In fact, a great number of problems still 
remain to be solved before a satisfactory association can be 
formed between the EEC and the associated countries. It 
is doubtful if these will be resolved before the end of 1962. 
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Guinean problems 


At the Belgrade Conference the person who was missed 
most was President Sékou Touré of Guinea. What kept 
him away was a crisis in the internal affairs of Guinea. 
It arose over the Catholic Archbishop of Conakry who 
has been expelled from the country. The dispute 
concerns the nationalisation of all schools. The Catho- 
lic church is naturally opposed to this move but it is 
difficult to see how President Touré can allow them 
private schools if no others are allowed. What annoyed the 
Archbishop was the demand from President Touré that 
the church should become national too and only Africans 
should be churchmen in Guinea. The Archbishop 
circulated a pastoral letter to be read in churches protest- 
ing against this demand, he was attacked on the radio, an 
interview with the President refused and an expulsion 
order issued. It remains to be seen what effect this will 
have on the Catholic section of the African population 
in Guinea. 


Another matter which caused serious concern was the 
announcement by Aluminium Ltd. of Canada that work 
was to be suspended on its £62 million project in Guinea. 
The reason given was that it had been unable to find 
long-term finance. Started in 1957, the project was 
expected to produce 220,000 tons of aluminium a year. 
It also has other mining enterprises in Guinea. If 
abandoned, the failure of the project will cause great 
hardship in Guinea. President Touré therefore, is 
continuing negotiations with the firm so that a solution 
can be found, it is believed that the announcement of 
suspension was designed to force the Guinea Govern- 
ment to offer more liberal terms to the company. 


Meanwhile, the Parti Democratique Guineen has been 
holding a conference which was attended among others, 
by M. Mendes-France and M. Mauberna, the last 
French Governor of Guinea. It was a lively occasion, 
President Touré taking the opportunity to express his 
regrets about the attitude of Guinean students in France 
and other countries who think themselves in a higher 
category than their compatriots at home. 


The Congo 


In the Congo, the United Nations surprised almost 
everybody by taking armed action against the regime of 
Tshombe in Katanga. After a great deal of fighting, the 
United Nations troops occupied key centres in Elisabeth- 
ville and declared the secession of Katanga to have ended. 
There was a sharp reaction in some Western capitals 
against the United Nations. 


Meanwhile, the central government in Leopoldville 
seems determined to bring Tshombe to heel, and their 
great disappointment caused by the untimely death of 


African Roundup 





Mr. Hammarskjoeld and the subsequent peace talks in 
Katanga have led to rumours of impending military action. 


Far-reaching Unesco conference 


A most interesting conference, whose conclusions have 
been published, was held under the auspices of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion. It dealt with the question of African education. 
It appears that for Africa as a whole only 16 per cent of 
children of school age are being educated. To achieve 
the goal of universal primary education by 1980, a great 
deal of outside assistance will be essential. The aim is 
100 per cent primary school, 23 per cent secondary and 
2 per cent university enrolment. The cost up to 1966 is 
estimated to be $4,150 million of which $1,310 m. to be 
provided from outside Africa. By 1970 the annual 
deficit would be $1,000 m. but by 1980 it will decline to 
$480 m. In 1963 the Conference will meet again to 
revise estimates and measure progress. For an initial 
start the Unesco is to launch a $4 m. emergency fund for 
African education. A number of essential but small 
projects are already under execution to further the cause. 


Ghana 


President Nkrumah, who added China at the last 
minute to his tour programme before attending the 
Belgrade Conference. was given a rousing welcome there. 
Following the decision China has announced an interest 
free loan of £7 m. for Ghana. The loan will be available 
between July 1962 and June 1967. It will be repayable 
between July 1971 and June 1981. China is to supply 
manufactured goods and machine-tools while Ghana will 
supply agricultural products. Meanwhile Nkrumah has 
a transport strike on his hands and his methods of 
handling it are not likely to endear him to African trade 
unionists generally. 


Mali-Senegal discord 


Addressing a meeting in Bamako Stadium, President 
Modibo Keita has declared that there is no possibility of 
resuming relations with Senegal. “Senegal under its 
present leadership is a menace not only to us but to 
Africa,” he declared. He also expressed his fears about 
the possible use of foreign bases in Sengal for subversion 
in Mali. He reaffirmed Mali’s neutrality and determi- 
nation to build up a basically socialist society. At 
present Mali’s trade is increasingly with the Eastern bloc 
of countries. But there is an American military mission 
training parachutists and a cultural pact with France has 
also been signed. Mali has also agreed to become an 
Associated State of the European Common Market with 
some reservations and is trying to promote a new West 
African currency. 
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COMMERCIAL FARMING IN AFRICA 


by K. C. Abercrombie (Economic Analysis Division, FAO) 


duction in Africa south of the Sahara is not sold but is 

consumed directly by the producers themselves and 
their families. This means that the production of the 
average farm family feeds less than one non-farm family, 
besides providing for its own needs. But in some of the 
more developed agricultural countries in other parts of the 
world the average farm family may produce enough to feed 
itself and some ten to twenty non-farm families as well. 
This comparison clearly illustrates the very low level of 
agricultural productivity in Africa. 


Prssetion WELL OVER HALF the total agricultural pro- 


The transition from subsistence to market agriculture is 
oen of the major changes taking place in the present phase of 
the economic development of Africa. The food consump- 
tion of the subsistence farmer is limited to little more than he 
can grow himself on the particular type of land to which he 
has access. Its range is therefore usually small, so that it is 
often deficient in many of the nutrients essential for health. 
The subsistence farmer is also particularly, liable to suffer 
from actual food shortage, since in a bad season he is 
unable to supplement his own production by purchases 
from more fortunate areas. 


That part of production which is consumed by the farmer 
and his family may be defined as subsistence production. 
Commercial or marketed production is sold (or sometimes 
bartered) either for domestic consumption or for export. 
Areas where production is used entirely for subsistence, and 
which are therefore completely self-contained and cut off 
from the rest of the economy, are of course already very 
rare in Africa, if indeed any remain at all. There are still, 
however, many communities where, although some sales or 
barter transactions take place, the production of a small 
surplus above immediate subsistence requirements is 
largely unintentional and the result of an occasional 
particularly favourable season. A third stage in the transi- 
tion from subsistence to market agriculture is where the 
regular production of a marketable surplus is deliberately 
aimed at, but the main emphasis is still on subsistence 
production. In the final stage, production for the market 
predominates. 

A main feature of communities where agricultural 
production is very largely for subsistence is their compara- 
tive isolation from the economic and other influences of the 
outside world. In Africa, the lack of familiarity with 
change resulting from this isolation powerfully reinforces 
certain features of the traditional tribal economy that tend to 
discourage innovation and initiative. 

The activities of the tribe are, to a great extent, regulated 
by customs designed to avoid any individual initiative that 
might endanger the precarious equilibrium that has been 
achieved with the environment. The land belongs to the 
tribe. Its use is generally allotted to individuals or families 
on the basis of their subsistence needs, and it is rarely pos- 
sible for the more able or energetic to enlarge their share. 
Especially where it is periodically reallotted, there is little 


incentive to make improvements that would lead to greater 
production. Tribal attitudes are also important in respect 
of cattle, the use of which as a marketable resource still 
tends to be subordinated in many areas to their traditional 
role as a store of wealth and medium of exchange. 


Expanding markets for agricultural products, either at 
home or abroad, are obviously essential for the growth of 
commercial agriculture. In many parts of Africa the 
initial impetus has come from the development of produc- 
tion for export, and indeed in those areas where the process 
has gone furthest export production is as a rule highly 
developed. In Ghana, for instance, the proportion of total 
production used for subsistence seems to have been reduced 
to as little as 20 or 30 per cent, largely because of the 
substantial development of cocoa exports. 


Recent trends in world markets for such major African 
commodities as cocoa, coffee, groundnuts, oil-palm produce, 
cotton and sisal, however, suggest that in the near future the 
further expansion of exports is likely to be rather slow. 
Thus for some time to come the transition from a pre- 
dominantly subsistence agriculture will probably have to 
depend greatly on the growth of domestic markets. Ina 
region where an average of more than two-thirds of the 
population are agricultural, the domestic market for agri- 
cultural products is clearly still very limited, but equally 
clearly there is very considerable scope for its expansion. 
Urbanisation is already proceeding quite rapidly in many 
parts of the region, while rising urban incomes mean that 
demand is increasing even faster and also provide the 
opportunity for producers to diversify their output by 
turning to more expensive commodities such as fruit, 
vegetables and dairy products. 


A good deal of government assistance may also be neces- 
sary to help put the producer in touch with the market and 
encourage and assist him to produce for it. Transport and 
marketing facilites are the basic requisites for linking the 
remoter areas with markets for their produce and thus for 
drawing them into the money economy. While the pro- 
vision of the transport network must almost always depend 
largely on governments action, governments may also 
have to assume the responsibility for furnishing a large 
variety of marketing services, including the organisation of 
processing, grading and handling, and the construction of 
buying points and storage facilities. 

Economic incentives for subsistence producers require 
careful attention. It may be necessary to encourage traders 
to operate in the remote areas that have to be opened up. 
Government price policies designed to ensure the farmer a 
reasonable return for his crop are of considerable import- 
ance. Unless farmers have some confidence that prices will 
be remunerative, they will hesitate to incur the additional 
work or expense entailed in the regular production of a 
surplus for sale. Government action is also often needed to 
adapt the traditional systems of land tenure referred to 
earlier. 
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N 1901 MRS. SANDBACH-BAKER made the first pound of 
[euter in East Africa. In 1959 the dairy industry of 

Kenya sold almost £5 million worth of dairy produce. 

Growth of that sort is startling, but it tells only part of the 
story for the figures were made possible only by a hard 
struggle by many men against tremendous difficulties. 

In 1901 the cattle kept by the Sandbach-Bakers were of the 
African indigenous Zebu type, there being no others. These 
cattle are small, humped and very hardy. They needed to 
be in 1901 to stand the hardships of Africa and the African 
cattle diseases, which to the dairy farmer seem almost 
innumerable. But they did not—and do not—give milk 
in any quantity, perhaps a teacupful at a milking. 

In 1959 the Kenya champion milk cow produced over 
3,000 gallons in 305 days—a notable achievement in any 
country. This cow was of Friesian type, but she was not 
imported from overseas. She descends directly from a 
small hardy humped cow who, may be, gave 100 teacupsful 
in a year. Although she was outstanding, there are many 
herds with production figures comparable with those in old- 
established dairying countries. 

The story of this transformation is the story of European 
mixed farming in Kenya. It was early found that by using 
bulls of dairy breeds imported from Europe on the African 
Zebu cattle, it was possible to breed half breds with greatly 
improved milk yield, and importations for this purpose 
were made by the Government Stock Farm, Naivasha, and 
others. However, it was soon found that while the half 
breds retained much of the vigour and hardiness of the 
dams, the next cross was much more mixed both in milk 
performance and ability to withstand the diseases and 
climatic conditions of Africa, and so began long struggle 
to change the environment of the country to match the 
improvement in breeding and yield caused by the use of 
bulls from Europe. 

It is not possible in a short article to describe the way 
farming methods have changed, but it is now possible to find 
many farms in the Highlands with pastures approaching 
those of England and New Zealnd in quality and milk 
production. Farms have been closely fenced, water has 
been piped to troughs, no longer do the cattle have to walk 
perhaps several miles to water in the hot sun. Fodder 
crops are grown and a cattle food industry established for 
the production of concentrates for feeding the high yield 
cows, and in fact a considerable part of Kenya dairy 
farming is carried out in a very similar way to that in other 
countries. This advance in farming methods would not 
have been possible without the very striking advance in 
control of the African cattle diseases made by the Veterinary 
Department. All the major diseases have been brought 
under control, and the excellent work done is still continuing. 


The production of dairy produce soon proved more than 
the farmers could sell themselves, and the first creamery in 
the country was opened at Lumbwa in 1921. The Lumbwa 
Creamery manufactured butter and this was sent some 150 
miles to Nairobi and elsewhere for sale. In 1921 the first 
export dairy produce from Kenya, 150 lbs. of butter, and 
1,520 Ibs. of cheese, was shipped to London by the Lumbwa 
Creamery, and the results of this first sale were so encourag- 
ing that a rapid expansion began. 

In 1924 Lord Delamere initiated the formation of the 
Kenya Cooperative Creamery Limited, which built a cream- 
ery at Naivasha and started the production of butter soon 
afterwards. About the same time a small butter factory was 
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A major gro 


by a Special 


opened at Rumuruti, and interest was shown in Nanyuki 
also. In 1928 the Nanyuki Creamery started operations. 
The three main creameries, the Lumbwa Cooperative 
Creamery, the Kenya Cooperative Creamery and the 
Nanyuki Creamery were finding difficulties in marketing 
their produce in competition with one another. The 
three creameries were fighting for the local markets, which 
gave a better return than exporting the butter and cheese to 
London, until finally in 1931 they amalgamated to form the 
company now known as Kenya Cooperative Creameries 
Ltd. 

In 1932 the concern had three creameries producing 


1,019,226 lbs. of butter, and had 311 members. By 1960 
there were 9 creameries which produced : 
Butter 11,796,579 Ibs. Ghee 1,495,770 Ibs. Cheese 


1,799,411 lbs. and handled and sold 11,893,173 gallons of 
whole milk. In addition roller drying was carried out and 
skim milk powder sold in considerable quantities. 


The 9 factories are situated throughout the European 
areas of Kenya at Nairobi, Naivasha, Nakuru, Molo, 
Eldoret, Kitale, Sotik, Nanyuki, and Thomson’s Falls. 
By 1960 there were 2,528 members which represents 90 
per cent of the European Farmers. Kenya Cooperative 
Creameries also handle or control 95 per cent of the 
European dairy production offered for sale. In addition, 
small quantities of dairy produce have been coming in to 
Kenya Cooperative Creameries from African farmers for 
many years. Now with the expansion of African dairying 
more interest is being shown and African farmers are 
joining the Co-operative and are likely to supply consider- 
ably larger quantities in future. 


Butter is being exported to London and to all countries on 
the East African coast from Southern Rhodesia northwards 
to Aden, and up to the Persian Gulf. The islands of the 
Indian Ocean, Mauritius, the Seychelles and Madagascar 
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also draw their butter from Kenya, and occasionally when 
sterling allocations permit, butter or ghee is shipped to 
India and Ceylon. Exports are also made to the Congo and 
the Sudan, and occasionally to places such as Cyprus, the 
Lebanon and Egypt. Cheese is exported to nearby African 
countries, and in considerable quantities to London. In 1960 
a condensed milk plant was opened and the manufacture 
of sweetened condensed skim milk for the African market in 
the East African territories began. 


Future expansion envisages the building of a plant for the 
production of whole milk powder by arrangement with 
Messrs. Cow and Gate, and it is hoped to produce their well 
known baby food locally for African consumption. 

In 1958, at a time of very depressed world prices, the 
Kenya Dairy Board was set up by the Government, with 
the agreement of the industry. It has not yet needed to use 
all the wide powers of control given to it, but has been doing 
very useful work in improving the retail side of the industry, 
and in teaching the African public the value of milk and 
milk products in their diets, especially in children. 


_ Milk for consumption is handled by the Kenya Coopera- 
tive Creameries with the most modern equipment. A 


special use has been developed for the Tetrapak method of 


packaging milk in cartons, which are sealed in the factory, 
and which cannot be tampered with. This has proved most 
successful, and an important market has developed in 
Uganda where over 90 per cent of the milk consumed is sold 
in this form. The milk is packed at the Eldoret Creamery 
and is despatched by rail to Kampala, and other towns. 
Nairobi draws its supplies from as far afield as Molo and 
Nakuru, and Naivasha, and the milk is moved to Nairobi 
in insulated rail tankers. It is distributed by Kenya 
Cooperative Creameries to the retailing dairies, either 
packed in Tetrapak or in bulk for the retailers to bottle. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the dairy industry in Kenya 


Two ways of transporting milk—1911 style followed by the 1961 method 
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is very highly organised on a cooperative basis, and through 
Kenya Cooperative Creameries, and the smaller manu- 
facturers (most of whom are themselves members of the 
Cooperative) the country provides a wide range of quality 
dairy products. Kenya butter has established itself on the 
London market on a level with the finest Australian, and 
occasionally reaches price parity with New Zealand. 

Assuming the country’s advance to independence does not 
slow up developments either in the Highland areas, or in the 
African farming areas, production of dairy products will 
continue to expand at a high rate, but there are many 
problems to be solved. 

Kenya Cooperative Creameries are making every effort to 
find products suitable for consumption in East African 
territories by the African inhabitants. As _ transport 
facilities improve throughout East Africa and down to 
Central Africa, the market for dairy products from Kenya 
should widen enormously. The climate in the Highlands 
of Kenya in much of the European and African areas, is 
most suitable for dairy farming. It is much more suitable 
han almost any other part of Africa from South Africa to 
Kenya’s northern frontiers, consequently Kenya should be 
the natural source of supplies of dairy produce throughout 
all these territories. 

African production in Kenya under the Swynnerton plan 
is likely to increase very considerably and there is every 
indication that the Kenya dairy industry will be able to 
absorb and manufacture these increases coming from the 
African farmer, and distribute and sell them in the future 
throughout all the areas mentioned above. 

Whether this dream of Kenya as the supplying centre in 
East Africa comes true or not depends to an enormous 
extent on the political wisdom of future African govern- 
ments in these territories. The development towards an 
East Africa federation is a very encouraging sign. 
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NIGERIAN REPORT 


National Line becomes wholly Nigerian 


The Nigerian National Line has been wholly owned and 
managed by Nigeria as from | September this year. 

The National Line was formed, with Elder Dempster and 
Palm Lines as partners, when Nigeria was not yet indepen- 
dent. The two lines subscribed 49 per cent of the capital 
and agreed to provide the technical management of the line ; 
the Federal Government and the Nigerian Produce Market- 
ing Company subscribing the remaining 51 per cent. This 
censured a Nigerian majority on the Board and national 
control over the Line’s policy. 

It was originally proposed that the Line should start with 
a fleet of three ships in 1959 and that in 1961 it should 
operate six ships ; but it had been possible to build up in 
the third year of its operation a fleet of 10 ships, 5 owned by 
the Line and 5 on charter. On the revenue side during 
the first nine months of trading the Line made a profit 
of £154,000, and in the following full year the profit was 
nearly £300,000. Progress in Nigerianisation had come 
about by training schemes for Nigerian deck and engineer- 
ing officers being put in hand by the technical partners and 
the Line had been able to build up its management organisa- 
tion both in Lagos and London. This organisation took 
over the commercial management of the Line in September. 

The Minister also disclosed that the former partners had 
offered to provide any technical assistance the Line might 
require before it could operate all its technical services. 

As to the future of the Line, new wholly owned ships 
were to be purchased during the next five years and the 
Line’s operations were to be expanded into new seas and 
areas of trade. 

Commenting on the announcement the Daily Times says, 

“With only ten ships at its service, compared with more 
than 3,000 alien-owned ocean-going ships which entered 
Nigerian ports during 1960, it is not difficult to see why the 
bulk of merchant shipping profits will continue to remain in 
alien hands”. 


Upgrading of Zaria Institute of Administration 


The North Regional Government has recently announced 
its proposal to upgrade the Institute of Administration, 
Zaria, which will be effected with the assistance of a generous 
grant of over £200,000 from the International Cooperation 
Administration. The broad intention is that the Institute 
of Administration, which will be closely associated with the 
University of the North, will be divested of its responsibility 
for the training of lower grade staff and will concentrate on 
the provision of courses which will lead to appointment on 
higher grades. 

In-service courses will continue for Senior Native 
Authority officials, whilst the recently established provin- 
cial local government training teams will continue to carry 
out their work. For this latter function alone, the [CA will 


contribute more than £75,000 over the next two years. 

As from 1 April 1962, the Institute will cease to be 
responsible for the training of government clerical and 
secretarial staff, for which alternative arrangements are 


being made, and will concentrate in particular on the 
inauguration of a new 2-year course in Public Administra- 
tion. Diplomas awarded will be recognised internationally. 
Students who complete this course will be eligible for 
direct appointment to executive grades. The majority of 
the students attending the course will be recruited from 
candidates with the General Certificate of Education. 


12 more Western Farm Settlements 


The Government of Western Nigeria has approved the 
establishment of 12 more Farm Settlements, following the 
encouraging result achieved from the 13 existing ones 
established in different parts of the Region. (The coopera- 
tive farming scheme was the subject of a feature article in our 
last issue.) 


Blanket mill for Northern Nigeria 


Northern Nigeria may have a blanket mill soon. The 
mill, which is believed to be the first of its kind in Africa, 
will be erected in Kano by a company to be known as “The 
Federation of Nigeria Textile Mill Company”’. 

This was disclosed in Kaduna by two American business 
men, Mr. George S. Meissner and Mr. Sheppard E. Shames, 
who is a textile consultant. They are believed to be the 
first of a number of groups of American investors coming 
out to Northern Nigeria. 

The Company will be an American-Nigerian undertaking, 
while the mill will be the base for the manufacture and 
export of blankets to neighbouring African states. 

In an interview, the two American business men said 
they hoped to start the first blanket production in several 
months time. They further revealed that the mill would be 
capable of producing about one million blankets a year, 
increasing to about two to three million at the end of the 
second year. American technicians, they added, would be 
brought to train Northern Nigerians on the job. 


New tyre factory in West 


The Dunlop Rubber Company has announced that work 
is about to begin on a £2 million factory to manufacture car, 
truck and bicycle tyres. 

The new factory is to be built at the Ikeja Industrial 
Estate in Western Nigeria and will meet a large part of 
Nigeria’s rapidly-expanding need for vehicle tyres. It is 
hoped to start production by the end of next year. The new 
factory is being built in partnership between Dunlop and the 
Western Nigeria Development Corporation. Western 
Nigerian private capital will also be invited to participate. 


Nigerianisation progress in Airways 

Nigeria Airways have announced Nigerian air-hostesses 
have taken over the cabin duties hitherto performed by their 
expatriate counterparts on all WAAC International 
Services. 
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Treasure Hunt in Ethiopia 
by Philippe Jousand 


Ethiopia, is famed for its monasteries. They cluster 

round the town of Enfraz on the eastern bank, while 
others lie hidden on the lake’s many islands, so heavily 
wooded that, from a distance, they look like floating baskets 
of vegetation. 


The dates at which these monasteries and many like them 
in Ethiopia came into being are unknown. Tradition tells 
of “‘nine holy men’”—monks from Egypt, Syria and Byzan- 
tium—who came to the country after the introduction of 
Christianity in the first half of the 4th Century A.D., 
founded hermitages and gathered disciples around them. 

The monks are believed to have brought holy writings 
with them and probably introduced itno the country the 
writing of manuscripts which they illustrated with illumina- 
tions. These paintings constitute the fullest and most 
varied expression of Ethiopian art, a tradition which has 
been preserved up to the present day using the same 
methods and processes as for centuries past. 


Research in this rich field of art only began about fifty 
years ago and, though specialists have been able to gather 
together important data on this aspect of Ethiopian culture, 
only comparatively few have been discovered in the many 
country churches and mountain monasteries. 

Recently, Unesco sent a team to Ethiopia to gather 
photographic and other material on these little-known 
treasures for an album, the sixteenth in a series devoted to 
the rare masterpieces of World Art, published in conjunction 
with the New York Graphic Society. This proved a 
strenous and sometimes adventurous mission: not only 
were conditions of travel difficult, but the very existence of 
suitable material for the album in the various churthes and 
monasteries was far from certain. The mission concen- 
trated for a start in the Lake Tana area, where twelve of the 
38 islands are still inhabited by monks. To visit them, 
members of the expedition were able to obtain the use of a 
barge, normally utilized for carrying sand, and converted its 
hold into a photographic studio, erecting a shelter on the 
deck. They took along with them camping equipment and 
supplies including ten live chickens and a sheep as they had 
been warned that food would be difficult if not impossible to 
find locally. 


Le TANA, south of Gondar, in the north-west of 


On an island in the middle of Lake Tana, the team 
found a very old small church in great disrepair in the charge 
of a single priest. Here they discovered a manuscript 
containing the Epistles of St. Paul which, according to the 
style of writing, is believed to have been executed not later 
than 1380. 


Not all travelling was by barge nor was it always as 
successful. The team’s next objective was the monastery of 
Dabra Damo, in the north-west, reputed to have been 
established in the 7th Century by Za Micael—one of the 
nine “‘holy men”’ who came to Ethiopia from Upper Egypt. 
Za Micael searched for many years before finding a moun- 


tain on which to establish a hermitage. He finally chose a 
volcanic plateau 130 feet above the surrounding valleys. 
He was unable to scale the abrupt cliff-face and, according 
to the legend, climbed up on the tail of a snake. Later, a 
church dedicated to the Virgin was built on the plateau. It 
is a remarkable example of early Ethiopian architecture, a 
rectangular building with courses in which wood and stone 
alternate with beam-ends extending above the corner 
pillars. To bring the building materials up by cart, a spiral 
roadway was hewn in the cliff face, but this was destroyed 
after the church was completed, and for fifteen centuries, 
the monks of Dabra Damo (there were six thousand of them 
in the monastery’s heyday) have scaled the cliff by a rope let 
down from the side of the rock. 


Members of the Unesco expedition were obliged to do 
likewise. “‘We set out by road, a two-day journey”, the 
team leader recorded in his log-book. ‘‘We were unable 
to obtain mules but the local Governor managed to find for 
us 30 porters from amongst the localcommunity... We 
walked through rocky valleys at heights ranging from 7,200 
to 8,500 feet above sea level. The whole party, with the 
exception of two or three possessing unusual athletic 
capabilities, arrived at the foot of the rock in various stages 
of exhaustion. An advance party, including our photo- 
grapher, was able to scale the rock to the church itself 
before nightfall . . . only to find that no illuminated manu- 
scripts of value existed. The monastery had been robbed 
some twenty years previously”. 

These experiences are typical of the team’s adventures but 
the results were well worth the effort. The expedition 
brought back a remarkable series of pictures, most of which 
were completely unknown, dating back to the 14th and 15th 
Centuries. These miniatures or rather heavily outlined 
pen drawings, are tinted with natural colours made from the 
various earth pigments found on the high plateaux, mixed 
with white of egg or milk. The predominant colours are 
greens, blues, reds and yellows. There is no attempt to 
convey perspective, depth or light and shade. On the other 
hand, certain rules and methods are observed which are 
common to all the religious paintings of the Byzantine and 
Eastern world. They show that Byzantine influence 
persisted in Ethiopia up to the 15th century but, in many 
cases, while the subjects themselves were borrowed from 
Byzantium, the style of drawing and composition have been 
radically transformed by the local painters. 


The album,* recently issued by the New York Graphic 
Society, contains 32 coloured plates and a number of black 
and white illustrations in the text. The volume, printed by 
the firm of Amlicare Pizzi in Milan, is published in five 
language editions : English, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. (Unesco) 





* Ethiopia—Illuminated Manuscripts. Published by the New York 
Graphic Society by arrangement with Unesco. 
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New Nigerian novel praised 


The Assistant Editor of Nigeria magazine, 
Mr. Onuora Nzekwu, now in New York ona 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship, has 
earned high praise from leading London 
literary critics for his novel Wand of Noble 
Wood. The book, published by the large 
firm of Hutchinson’s, has been described 
by Mr. William Cooper, in the London 
Sunday Times as “subtle, sophisticated and, 
although the story ends tragically, funny”. 

Mr. Cooper ends his review by saying 
“On a deeper level, Mr. Nzekwu is showing 
a society whose religion was formerly integ- 
rated with its culture, gravely disturbed by the 
introduction of a religion that is not integ- 
rable. One sympathises with the narrator. 
The lightweightedness of his temperament— 
he is amusingly conceited and volatile—is 
made up for by the strength of his humanity”. 


Equality for African headmasters 


Regulations are now being prepared which 
will allow qualified African headmasters 
to be promoted to the headships of primary 
schools on equal terms with their European 
colleagues. This was announced at question 
time in the Southern Rhodesia Parliament on 
9 August by the Minister of African Educa- 
tion, Mr. Ralph Cleveland. 


1963 Olympic conference in Nairobi 


The 1963 conference of the International 
Olympic Committee is to be held in Nairobi. 
At their Athens meeting delegates voted 
decisively in favour of Nairobi for the 1963 
congress. The Kenya capital received 28 
votes and Lausanne 14. Buenos Aires and 
Lisbon were eliminated on a first vote and 
New Delhi on a second. 

Earlier there had been reports that Nairobi, 
baulked by regulations of the chance to be 
host next year—this was after Moscow had 
offered to stand down in Nairobi’s favour— 
might also lose the distinction in the face of 
keen competition from a number of European 
cities. The IOC last met in Africa 27 years 
ago. 


West African transport conference 


The United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa (ECA) at its Third Session in 
Addis Ababa, in February 1961, stressed 
the economic importance of developing 
transport in the continent and accordingly 
resolved to convene a conference during 
the year cf the Miriisters of Public Works 
and/or Transport of the countries of the 
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West African Sub Region in the first instance. 
This meeting is now to be held from 23 
to 27 October 1961, in Monrovia. Sub- 
jects for discussion will include the required 
road network for the sub region and the 
possibility of standardising vehicle legis- 
lation and traffic signalisation insofar as 
this affects traffic using this network. 

The West African Sub Region includes 
the following countries :—Senegal, Mali, 
Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, Guinea, Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, Ivery Coast, Upper Volta, 
Ghana, Togoland Republic, Dahomey, Niger, 
Nigeria, Trust Territory of the Cameroons, 
Cameroon Republic, Chad, Central African 
Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), Gabon, Ric 
Muni, 


Dar es Salaam to be a City 


The Petition of the Dar es Salaam Munici- 
pal Council for the grant of a Royal Charter, 
raising the status of the town of Dar es 
Salaam to that of a City and enabling the 
Council to create Honorary Freemen, has 
received the assent of Her Majesty The Queen. 
The honour will be conferred during the 
Independence celebrations which will be 
attended by the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Nyerere opens “shirt sleeve” 


university 


The Prime Minister of Tanganyika speak- 
ing at the opening in Dar es Salaam, of 
Kivukoni College—Tanganyika’s first college 
for adult men and women—said that people 
who anxiously watched to see whether 
Tanganyikans would become Communists or 
Western Democrats would be disconcerted. 
He added : “We shall grope forward and it 
may be that we shall create a new synthesis of 
individual liberty and needs of man in society, 
the freedom for each individual to develop 
the spark of divinity within himself at the 
same time as he contributes to and benefits 
from his membership of the community”’. 

Earlier, the Prime Minister said that Tan- 
ganyika did not intend to be involved in 
power conflicts. ‘‘We care too much about 
the progress cf mankind to allow this to 
happen. The intensity of international 
conflict—the heat of the Cold War—which 
makes powerful nations anxious to get even 
so new and poor a country as Tanganyika on 
their side results from the arrogant assump- 
tion on both sides that they have evolved 
the perfect pattern of society.” 

Mr. Nyerere said that the College was a 
practical demonstration of what could be 
done by the determined efforts of the people 
of Tanganyika. “It is our College; the 
people of Tanganyika have provided all the 
money which has been spent on it up to now ; 
they have created it, determined its shape, 
and will govern it.” 

Mr. Nyerere added : ‘‘One of the greatest 
dangers facing us in Africa is the temptation 
to stop thinking about an idea because the 
label ‘imperialist’ or ‘communist’ has been 
attached to it’’ and he went on: ‘We in 


‘Tanganyika do not believe that mankind has 
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yet discovered the ultimate truth—in any 
field. 

“We wish to contribute to man’s develop- 
ment if we can, but we do not claim to have 
any ‘solution’; our only claim is that we 
intend to grope forward in the dark, towards a 
goal so distant that even the real under- 
standing of it is beyond us—towards, in other 
words, the best that man can become’’. If 
they were to make such a contribution to 
man’s progress, he added, then the most 
important thing for them to do now was to 
guard their freedom to think as well to act. 
“Both can be lost.” 

Addressing the students of Kivukoni 
College, Mr. Nyerere said that their responsi- 
bilities lay in the field of understanding of the 
social forces at work and of the accumulated 
experience of mankind. They were not 
being trained as leaders for others follow 
blindly. Kivukoni College was not intended 
to be a college for the élite ; it was intended 
to make a contribution to the development 
of all the people. 

Replying to the Prime Minister’s speech, 
Mr. Colin Leys, Principal of the College, 
said that Kivukoni might prove to have 
pioneered ‘‘a new shirt sleeve university of a 
kind which Africa needs. ... We feel glad 
to demonstrate that the new Tanganyika need 
not be divided into a small clan of remote 
leaders and a large class of manual workers”’. 


Training Ghana’s civil servants 


An institute of public administration is to 
be established in Ghana. The institute, a 
joint venture between Ghana and the United 
Nations, will help in training Ghanaians for 
careers, in the public services of the country, 
and other African countries can also train 
their civil service personnel there. 

The institute will award its own certificates 
or diplomas and will carry out studies, 
enquiries and surveys on problems concern- 
ing public administration with particular 
reference to African countries. 

To reinforce the guarantee of financial 
autonomy, the co-sponsors of the institute— 
the Ghana Government and the United 
Nations—have endowed it in advance with 
funds and other resources adequate to carry 
out its objective for at least five years. 


Kenya college now multiracial 


A flood of applications has been received 
from African students for admission to 
Kenya’s Egerton Agricultural College at 
Njoro, in the former White Highlands, which 
announced recently that as from October it 
would open its doors to all races. The new 
principal, Mr. M. A. Barrett, said recently 
that attempts were being made to recruit 
more staff to help cope with the large number 
of students. So far, nearly 40 Africans and 
ten Europeans and Asians have applied for 
admission in the new term. ‘And there are 
still more to come from Government depart- 
ments,’ Mr. Barrett said. He added that 
16 Africans who had been interviewed had 
exceeded expectations in both their quality 
and quantity. 
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Economic Survey 





GHANA 


Big farming project announced 


Plans are in hand for the establishment, with the assistance 
in some cases of overseas technical aid teams, of large-scale 
mechanised cooperative and State farms all over the 
country. This was announced by Mr. Kojo Botsio. 
Minister of Agriculture, while asking Parliament to approve 
funds for the services of his Ministry for the current financial 
year. 

The Minister said that tractors and implements for the 
operation of the farms were already on order, and personnel 
for their management were being recruited. To speed up 
the implementation of the farming plans, the United 
Ghana Farmers Council was encouraging farmers to come 
together to farm on cooperative lines. The crops to be 
developed included rubber, oil palms, coconuts, cotton and 
fibre plant which would be processed locally for the pro- 
duction of sacks for the replacement of the £5 million worth 
of cocoa bags imported annually into Ghana. 

Mr. Botsio said that the ultimate aim of the diversification 
of the country’s agriculture was to achieve, as far as possible, 
self-sufficiency in regard to food supplies, and at the same 
time providing other exportable agricultural commodities as 
well as making available the raw materials for industrial 
processing within the country. 

On training facilities, he said that one farm institute had 
already been established at Asuansi, near Cape Coast, 
where a full year’s course in modern scientific farming was 
available to young men and women. It was proposed to 
establish two more similar institutes during this financial 
year. ‘In addition, two farmer and farm worker training 
centres designed to provide short courses on specific sub- 
jects for practising farmers were to be set up. 

As a further means of improving the quality of cocoa, the 
Minister said it was proposed to build a number of cocoa 
fermentaries which would be run by farmers themselves on 
cooperative lines. The existing measures for the control of 
Swollen Shoot disease would be maintained, and in addition 
the distribution of improved and disease-resisting planting 
material would continue. 


Funds for Volta River Project 


A loan of about £35 million promised by the World 
Bank, the United States Government and the United 
Kingdom Government for-the Volta River Project has 
finally been agreed upon and what remains now is the 
signing of the various documents, Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, 
Minister of Health and member of the Presidential Commis- 
sion, has said in Accra. 

Mr. Gbedemah stated that the loan would be payable 
between the next 20 and 25 years. Under the agreements, 
the World Bank would lend Ghana 47 million dollars 
(approximately £15,600,000), the United States Govern- 
ment 37 million dollars (approximately £12,300,000) and the 
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United Kingdom Government 14 million dollars (approxi- 
mately £4,600,000). 

The total loan would be disbursed by various agencies of 
the World Bank to cover purchases abroad in connection 
with the Volta River Project. Ghana’s 50 per cent share of 
about £35 million would be used mainly for the purchase of 
local materials and services. 

Mr. Gbedemah said work on the first stages of the Volta 
River hydro-electric scheme which would produce alumini- 
um and cheap electricity for the country’s industrial and 
domestic use, was expected to start about October. 

The Minister announced that the United States Govern- 
ment had agreed to lend another 98 million dollars (approxi- 
mately £32,600,000) to the Valco Aluminium Company, of 
the United States Kaiser Engineers, for the first stage of the 
smelter to be built. He added that there was the possibility 
of the company requiring a further 42 million dollars 
(approximately £14,000,000) which the United States 
Government had agreed to lend. 


Commercial centre for Accra 


The Ghana Estate Investment Company Limited, a 
subsidiary of the Industrial Development Corporation, has 
drawn up an elaborate programme for the development of a 
commerical centre in Accra. The centre will cost about 
£6} million and work is expected to begin shortly. 

The centre will cover the area between the Union Trading 
Company main stores and Kingsway stores west of Kwame 
Nkrumah Avenue. The railway station will be removed to 
a site near the Accra Brewery. 

To be known as “Kwame Nkrumah Commerical Area”, 
the centre will meet the great demand for a modern com- 
mercial centre and will greatly enhance the aesthetic 
scenery of Accra. It will comprise a four-storey, depart- 
mental stores, coffee houses and bars, a market, offices and 
shops of exquisite distinction. 

There will also be a ten-storey city hall, a multi-storey 
hotel and open air and indoor air-conditioned cinemas. 
The centre will provide adequate room for more than a 
million people to shop and move about comfortably. A 
network of roads and parking space for as many as 1,500 
cars will be provided. 


GULF OF GUINEA 


A meeting of experts was held in Lagos from Ist to 5th 
August 1961. Its purpose was to consider the steps to be 
taken in order to organise the exploration of the extensive 
resources which could be exploited in the Gulf of Guinea, 
i.e. in that part of the ocean limited by the coast of Africa 
from Guinea to Congo and St. Helena. 

The experts meeting in Lagos recommended that Govern- 
ments should decide to launch a Guinean Year. During 
this year considerable activity would be pursued throughout 
the Gulf of Guinea in order to collect the maximum amount 
of information to facilitate the short and long term econo- 
mic development of this area. The final purpose is to 
exploit the resources of the Gulf of Guinea in order to make 
vast quantities of fish available for the consumption of the 
African population and to open up a profitable export 
trade. 
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The recommendations of the meeting are now sent to 
Governments for their approval. A coordinating unit 
would be set up, probably at the CCTA Headquarters. 
The general programme is made up of three parts: an 
oceanographic compaign in the high seas, to include 
experimental fisheries ; this campaign would be under- 
taken, within the framework of the Guinean Year, by 
American vessels ; a trawling campaign, undertaken under 
the direct control of CCTA to cover the continental shelf, 
assess the composition of the stocks, compare yields and 
determine the types of vessel and equipment which are the 
most suitable ; finally, local campaigns undertaken by the 
Governments on the coast with their own research vessels, 
and to be coordinated with the two first ones. 

if Governments approve, these recommendations and if 
the technical staff can be found, 1963 would be the Guinean 
Year, and results would be available, to all African Govern- 
ments on the coast by mid-1964. 


ETHIOPIA 


Major river valley project 


Work has started in Ethiopia on a major project for 
developing the lower Awash River Valley for the irrigation 
and cultivation of land in that area. The project, to be 
known as the Awash Valley Authority, will be similar in 
structure and function to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in the United States. 

Earlier this year, an agreement was signed between the 
Ethiopian Government, the United Nations Special Fund 
and the Food and Agriculture Organisation for a survey of 
the Awash River Basin for large-scale farming and power 
production. The survey will take three years and will cost 
$1,250,000. 

The Awash Valley Authority scheme follows the construc- 
tion of the Koka Dam and hydro-electric power plant 
begun early in 1958 and completed last year. The dam 
controls the flow of the Awash waters and reduces waste 
during periods of heavy rain. Electric power from the plant 
is now supplying domestic and industrial users in Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar at considerably lower rates 
than formerly. (Unesco). 


RHODESIA 


Irrigation promoting valuable crops 


The prospects of growing valuable crops, such as coffee, 
tea, and vegetables, through the irrigation of dry areas of 
Northern Rhodesia, are growing as work goes on in the 
first phases of a scheme to develop hundreds of acres in the 
Northern Province. 

The land, some of the best in the area, is located in the 
basin of the Luitakila River, and the first block is about 
300 acres. The Department of Water Affairs is constructing 
a system by which water from a strong perennial spring will 
be siphoned across the channel of the Malashe tributary to 
storage tanks. From these tanks the water will go to the 
farms through canals. Soil surveys have been carried out 
by the Ministry of African Agriculture on the land, which is 
at an altitude of from 4,600 to 4,900 feet. The total extent 
of the project will be about 137 square miles. 
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Already an experimental farm has been set up and such 
crops as coffee, tea, wheat and mixed vegetables are being 
tried. The type of farming proposed will be concerned with 
specialised crops that cannot be grown in dry-land condi- 
tions. In a report to the Development Commissioner, a 
firm of civil engineers concerned with the project said that 
“For crops of this kind at average yields, the estimated cost 
for bulk irrigation water is very modest indeed, in relation 
to the revenue that can be expected’’. Annual fixed costs of 
the scheme have been estimated to amount to about £1 18s. 
an acre. 

Coffee beans produced in Northern Rhodesia under 
dry-land conditions and sold recently were harvested at a 
rate of six cwt an acre and fetched a price of £345 a ton. 
African interest in the crop has been growing and 15 farmers 
have begun cultivation of the crop during the last few 
months. One has 4,500 plants on eight acres of ground. 
At Luitakila, it is planned to establish trial plots and then 
hand them over to African cultivators. 


Oil refinery for Federation 


Agreement has been reached between Aminoil and Shell 
—representing the local oil interests—on the construction of 
a £13 million oil refinery in the Federation. No decision 
has been made yet on its location, but it will probably be 
between Salisbury and Umtali and is likely to be in commer- 
cial production by 31 December 1963. 

The size of the refinery would permit a production to meet 
the entire demands of the Federation over the next ten 
years. 


New developments for S. Rhodesia 


industry 


Details of new industrial development in Southern 
Rhodesia were given in his Budget speech by the Minister of 
the Treasury, Mr. C. J. Hatty. Negotiations are now 
complete for the establishment of a second cotton spinning 
mill with the help of Government guarantee facilities. The 
finance will come from the United States, but the guarantee 
is to be given to a local bank. The spinning mill will be in 
Salisbury and should employ up to 500 workers. 

Other new developments were : An additional shaft is to 
be sunk at the Kamativi Tin Mine as part of a 12-month 
development programme which will substantially increase 
tin production. The Government has decided to proceed 
with a pilot scheme for the production of tantalum con- 
centrates from the pegmatite area in the Mtoko district. 
Tantalum is selling at around £2,000 a ton. Negotiations 
for the development of the first stage of the Bukwa iron- 
ore deposits are also going on satisfactorily. 


Oil refinery for Liberia 


President Tubman has given executive approval to an 
agreement calling for the establishment of an oil refinery. 

An agreement has been signed between the Government 
and the Hunt International Petroleum Company of Dallas, 
Texas(USA). The American company is to build, operate 
and maintain an oil refinery for the manufacturing and 
processing of gasoline, kerosene, diesel fuel, liquified 
petroleum gas, fuel gas and oil. 
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TRADE NOTES 





Ford challenges Peugeot 


For the first time for a considerable period 
a United Kingdom manufactured car has 
seriously challenged the French Peugeot for a 
month’s highest registration figures for new 
vehicles in Uganda. 

This is shown in the Protectorate Motor 
Vehicle Statistics Report for June 1961. 
Of the 138 new saloon cars registered during 
that month, 28 were Peugeots and 27 Fords. 
The next most popular UK car was the Morris 
(14) and from the Continent 17 Volkswagens 
entered the country. 


Record cotton production 


Production of cotton in Northern Nigeria 
last year was an all time record. Purchase 
figures totalled 149,030 tons, almost double 
those of the 1959/60 season. 

The great increase in cotton production in 
the region has been attributed by experts to 
the use of improved seeds and favourable 
weather conditions. The popularity of 
cotton as a cash crop has also been realised by 
farmers in Adamawa, Bauchi, Benue, Bornu 
and Niger Provinces. 


1964 Commonwealth conference 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland have issued a formal 
invitation for the 1964 Conference of 
Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce to 
be held in the Federation. An ACCORN 
spokesman said that since the visit in June of 
Mr. R. Siemssen, a representative of the 
Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce 
organisation, the association had made a 
thorough investigation of the possibility of 
holding the conference here in 1964. 


Fish-canning industry for Nyasaland ? 


Experiments are being conducted to 
establish a fish-canning industry at Nkata 
Bay on Lake Nyasa in Nyasaland. So far 
about 50 one-pound cans of the two types of 
fish that are being used have been sent to 
South Africa for testing and examination. 
The experiments are being conducted by 
Government fishery officers: 


Financial assistance for S. Africa 


The International Monetary. Fund has 
entered into a stand-by arrangement under 
which the Government of South Africa may 
draw up to $75 million during the next 12 
months in currencies held by the Fund. 

This arrangement will help to strengthen 
South Africa’s reserve position, which the 
Government is also seeking to improve by 
means of a number of fiscal, credit and other 
measures, including controls on movements 
of capital. South Africa’s export earnings 


are expected to be higher in 1961 than in 
1960, and imports will be reduced as a result 
of tighter controls on trade and payments. 
These restrictions are to be relaxed as soon as 
the reserve position permits. The Fund will 
remain in contact with the South African 
Government on the progress of its economic 
and financial programme. 


11 Nation air transport pool 


Eleven continental members of the **Brazza- 
ville’ economic group will pool air transport 
into one system to be called Air Afrique with 
headquarters in Abidjan. 


Senegal’s four-year plan 

Senegal is going ahead with the Prime 
Minister’s proposed four-year development 
plan to raise the standard of living of the 
country’s 3 million people at a rate of 3.5 per 
cent annually by 1964. This is one of the 
first comprehensive economic growth pro- 
grammes from the newly independent coun- 
tries of French-speaking Africa. It calls for 
expenditure of $372 million. 


$1.3 billion plan for Morocco 


Morocco’s recently established five-year 
development plan calls for expenditures of 
$1.3 billion of which 80 per cent will come 
from private sources. $370 million will be 
spent for industry. 


New Viscounts for Ghana Airways 


Ghana Airways took delivery in the 
United Kingdom of the first of their three 
Vickers Viscount 838 series in mid-September. 

The Vickers Viscount 838 is a medium- 
range aircraft which accommodates a total of 
52 passengers (14 first-class and 38 tourist) 
with a crew of five. It can fly at a maximum 
height of 30,000 feet and has a cruising speed 
of 350 miles per hour, with a maximum range 
of 2,700 miles. 

Viscount 838 is 26 ft. 9 in. high, 85 ft. 8 in. 
long and has a wing span of 94 ft. with an all 
up weight of 72,500 Ib. It is powered by 
Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. 


Newsprint factory for Rhodesia 


The first newsprint to be manufactured in 
Rhodesia will be produced next April. 
It is expected that, by 1963, nearly two-thirds 
of the Federation’s requirements will come 
from a factory in Umtali. 

An existing paper factory has been en- 
larged to house the newsprint machinery and 
other additions, and £750,000 has been 
provided by the holding company, British 
Plaster Board (Holdings) Ltd., for the expan- 
sion of the factory, which will continue to 
produce cardboard as well as newsprint. The 


new machinery, together with installation and 
foundations, will cost about £500,000 and 
between £40,000 and £50,000 is being spent on 
new buildings. 


Sheet iron plant for Kenya 


Kenya is to get a plant for the making of 
galvanized iron sheets. The Indian operated 
Kenya General Stores at Mombasa plans to 
buy machinery capable of processing 1,500 
tons of plates of galvanized sheeting. The 
plant is to be supplied from Tokyo. 


Black Star Line makes profit 


The Black Star Line, Ghana’s national 
shipping line, made a net operational profit 
of £82,895, representing over 16.5 per cent 
return on the share capital during last year. 

Mr. A. R. Boakye, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, told the third annual general 
meeting of the company in Accra that out of 
the net profit, £40,000 had been set aside for 
non-current repairs leaving £42,895 12s. 10d. 
to be carried forward as earned surplus. 

The company made a net total surplus of 
£85,619 19s. 1d. by December, 1960 adding 
the new profit of £42,895 12s. 10d. to the 
1959 profit of £42,724 6s. 3d. 

Outlining some of the developments made 
by the company last year, Mr. Boakye said 
its vessels carried 298,000 tons of cargo as 
against 245,000 tons carried during the 
previous year. The company’s agencies also 
increased their turn-over, and last year the 
Accra agency alone handled 70,000 tons as 
against 64,000 in 1959 and 45,000 tons in 
1958. 

The Chairman reported that within the 
year the company’s vessels completed 14 
voyages from West African ports to Europe 
and back. 


Volta contract signed 


The Ghana Presidential Commission has 
formerly signed the £16,076,901 contract with 
Impresti-Circola-Lodigiani and E. Recchi, 
an Italian consortium for the construction 
of the first phase of the Volta River Project. 

An announcement from the President’s 
Office stated that the Government had 
decided to bring into full force and effect the 
interim award of the contract made on 12th 
May. 

The contract involves the construction of 
a rock-filled dam 370 ft. high and 2,100 ft. 
long, a saddle dam, a spillway structure, a 
powerhouse and intake structure. 


More Kenyans grow coffee 

Coffee growing by African farmers in 
Kenya has increased rapidly in the past few 
years. Whilst in 1953 there were 15,000 
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African coffee growers, today there are 
118,000 and the coffee acreage has gone up 
from 3,867 to 40,100. European growers in 
Kenya last year produced 25,230 tons, 
compared with 7,770 tons produced by Afri- 
cans. The total value of last year’s Kenya 
coffee crop was over £10,000,000. 

The Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Mr. R. J. M. Swynnerton, told 
Kenya coffee growers at a recent coffee 
conference in Nairobi that in the negotiations 
about to take place regarding the internation- 
al coffee situation Kenya’s policy would not 
be to contemplate direct control of production 
in areas suitable for high quality Arabica 
coffee, so long as farmers did not grow more 
than they could properly manage. 


Nyasaland’s 49 new companies 

Last year 49 new companies were set 
up in Nyasaland. Sixteen of these were 
foreign-based concerns, with a tote! nominal 
capital of more than £1 million. At the end 
of the year, there were more than 500 
registered companies in the Territory, and the 
total nominal capital had risen by about 
£380,000 compared with the previous year. 


£600,000 Sugar refinery expansion 


Rhodesian Sugar Refinery Ltd plans to 
spend £600,000 over the next five years on 
refinery expansion to cater for an expected 
annual demand of 100,000 tons of sugar. 
Last year the company sold 61,000 tons of 
sugar, an increase of 3,000 tons on the year 
before. A market research project would be 
launched shortly to determine the best way of 
increasing sales to Africans. As part of the 
confidence of the refinery in the sugar future 
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of the country, the company recently opened 
a £65,000 expansion project. 
record 


Federation’s exports reach 


£206 million 


The Federation’s exports reached a new 
record of £206 million last year, according 
to final trade figures for 1960 published by 
the Central Statistical Office. This was a rise 
of £19 million on 1959's exports. Imports 
also increased from £150 million in 1959 to 
157 million last year. Copper was again the 
Federation’s biggest export, worth £122 
million, followed by unmanufactured tobacco 
£37 million, raw asbestos (£8 million), tea 
(£4 million), and chrome ore (£3 million). 
Rhodesia bought more foreign products and 
sold more to foreign countries during 1960, 
but her trade with British countries deterior- 
ated slightly in comparison with 1959. 
Britain was still the Federation’s biggest 
customer, buying merchandise worth £90 
million, but her share of Rhodesian exports 
dropped from 46.7 to 45 per cent. Exports 
to West Germany, the Federation’s main 
foreign customer, at £22 million last year 
were £4 million higher than in 1959, and 
comprised mainly copper and _ tobacco. 
Italy bought copper worth £9 million, cattle 
hides and groundnuts—an increase of nearly 
50 per cent over the previous year. Exports 
to Japan rose by 25 per cent from £5 million 
to over £6 million and were mainly metals 
and minerals, tobacco, wattle extract and 
tung oil. Exports to France, almost 
entirely of copper, amounted to £6 million. 


New Ghana cocoa marketing co. 


A rew company—Cocoa Marketing Com- 
pany (Ghana) Limited—has been established 


in Ghana, which will as from the 1961 mid- 
crop season onwards, be responsible for the 
sale of Ghana cocoa directly in Accra. The 
company will maintain a branch in London, 
which will also sell part of the crop in London. 

This company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board, will 
maintain the same principles and methods 
of sale as have hitherto applied to the 
sale of Ghana cocoa overseas. 

Sales will be made by private treaty, on 
the basis of the world market value at best 
prices obtainable, negotiations being 
governed by normal commercial considera- 
tions only, without any kind of discimina- 
tion in favour of any individual buyer or 
any particular country. No sales will be 
made overseas through agents. 

All sales will be for cash, payment being 
made in Accra for 100 per cent of the full 
invoice value against presentation of and in 
exchange for shipping documents. No 
credits will be given. 

The same terms regarding shipping 
periods, minimum quantities and ports of 
destination (no options) as have hitherto 
been adopted by the London company apply. 

A percentage commission will be allowed 
on all sales made in Accra. 

Before a licence can be issued, a firm will 
be required to fulfil the following con- 
ditions: It must provide evidence that it 
has recently been usefully employed in some 
capacity in the cocoa trade in a consuming 
country (membership of a recognised Cocoa 
Trade Association in a consuming country 
could sometimes be sufficient evidence), and 
the firm must provide first class banker’s 
reference indicating that satisfactory finan- 
cial resources are available for handling at 
east 1,000 tons of cocoa. 





Personalities 





First Ghanaian captain reaches New 

York 

When the Jano River of Ghana’s Black 
Star Line recently docked at New York 
Harbour, 33-year-old Captain  Tachie- 
Menson was at her helm. He thus became 
the first Ghanaian captain to bring a Ghana- 
ian ship across the Atlantic and into an 
American port. 

The Ghana Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. W. M. Q. Halm, headed an 
official welcoming party. In his welcome 
address, Mr. Halm said that Captain 
Tachie-Menson, by his maritime accomplish- 
ment, had proved that Africans were capable 
of becoming skilful navigators. He congratu- 
lated the Captain and his crew for braving 
the hazards of the sea in the cause of trade 
and goodwill. 

The Captain was presented with a scroll 
and gift awards by local civic groups at a 
reception held in his honour in New York. 


The guests included the Ambassador and 
Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Minister of Health, 
who was then on an official visit. 

Places of interest which Captain Tachie- 
Menson visited included the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, where he was conducted round by the 
shipyard commander, Rear-Admiral E. C. 
Holtzworth. 


African District Council chairman 

A Kikuyu, Mr. Peter Kariuki Thande, 
made history recently when he became the 
first African Chairman of the Kiambu 
District Council, which has an administrative 
body for over quarter of a million people. 

When the Council held its first meeting in 
1925 its budget was just over £3,000. Today 
the Council’s budget was nearly £400,000, 
with a capital development programme 
approaching £200,000 and plans for a water 
supply scheme likely to cost £1,500,000. 
There are now five African chairman of 
District Councils in Kenya. 


New Governor for Uganda 


It is announced that Sir Frederick Craw- 
ford, C.G.M.G., 0.B.E., will relinquish his 
appointment as Governor and Commander-in 
Chief of Uganda in October. Sir Frederick 
Crawford intimated earlier this year that for 
personal and health reasons he felt obliged to 
offer his resignation. The Queen has 
approved the appointment of Sir Walter 
Coutts, C.M.G., M.B.E., Chief Secretary, Kenya, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Uganda in succession to Sir Frederick 
Crawford. Sir Walter Coutts will take up 
his new appointment at the end of November. 


European chairman for African Party 


For the first time a European has been 
elected chairman of a branch of the National 
Democratic Party inS. Rhodesia. He is Mr. 
John Reed, a lecturer at the University 
College, who heads the multi-racial executive 
of Salisbury City branch. 
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“Zoo man’ visits Uganda 


The “Zoo Man”’ is to visit Uganda. Mr. 
George Cansdale, famous in the United 
Kingdom under that title as a television and 
radio broadcaster on wild life, will be visiting 
Uganda between 24 September and 8 October. 

A spokesman of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, who will be sponsoring Mr. 
Cansdale’s visit to Uganda, said his object 
will be to look round the Game Parks. He 
will probably take some small wild animals 
home with him. 

After his visit to Uganda, he will be giving 
television and radio talks on what he sees 
here, and will probably make a lecture tour 
round Britain on his visit to East Africa. 
What he says may well provide good publi- 
city for Uganda’s tourist industry. 


New chairman of W. Nigeria Radio- 
vision service 


Chief T. T. Solaru has been appointed to 
succeed Chief M. S. Sowole as Chairman of 
the Western Nigeria Radiovision Service. 
This was announced at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held recently in Ibadan. 

The Chief, who is the representative of the 
Oxford University Press in Nigeria, was 
chairman of the Nigerianisation Committee 
and a member of the University College 
Council and, until recently, Chairman of the 
Nigeria Airways Corporation. 


Dar es Salaam to have African com- 
missioner 

Mr. Mathew Leonard Mhuto, who has 
been appointed District Commissioner, Dar 
es Salaam, has served in the administration 
in the capital for the past seven years. 

On | October he will take over the duties of 
District Commissioner from Mr. Nigel 
Durdant-Hollamby, and will thus become the 
first African to hold this post in Dar es 
Salaam. 

Mr. Mhuto, son of a priest, was born in 
1922 at Hegongo, Magila, in the Tanga 
District. He was educated at the UMCA 
Secondary School, Kiwanda, and later 
attended a clerical course at Tabora. In 
1939 he joined the civil service as a clerk in 
the Education Department, and served in 
Dar es Salaam, Mwanza and Arusha. He 
was awarded the Coronation Medal in 1953. 


London Hausa expert in Kaduna 


The Director of Hausa Studies in London 
University (School of Oriental and African 
Studies), Mr. F. W. Parsons; is now in 
Kaduna helping in the translation of the 
Region’s Penal Code. 

A great admirer of the Hausa language, 
Mr. Parsons had previously served in North- 
ern Nigeria as a District Officer for more than 
ten years. 

The lack of technical words in Hausa is no 
problem to him. Like all other languages, 
Hausa could borrow from others, said Mr. 
Parsons. 


He regrets, however, that there are no 
Hausa dictionaries like the dictionaries of 
English and other languages. He also 
stressed the need for the review of new Hausa 
books, which, he said, are still too few. 


Ghana Airways promotion 


Mr. Victor Hihetah, until recently Duty 
Officer, Ghana Airways, Accra, has been 
promoted Acting Senior Station Officer, 
Accra. 

Mr. Hihetah is the first Ghanaian appointed 
to this important post. He succeeds Mr. 
G. H. Langtry, Senior Station Officer, Ghana 
Airways, on secondment from the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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Kellberg as Ambassador to the Federation of 
Nigeria. 

The Embassy will be éstablished in Kajola 
House, Campbell Street, Lagos. 


77 Nigerians awarded US scholarships 


77 students have been awarded scholarships 
to study in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. The scholarships are for four years and 
include full expenses fer the school year 
beginning in September 1961. 

This project was inaugurated last year as a 
joint venture between the Federal Ministry of 
Education and the United States. The pilot 
project carried 24 students to the United 
States last year, and proved so successful that 


This autumn BOAC is bringing over 1,109 young Nigerians to study in Britain. The 
airlift is probably the biggest student pilgrimage ever flown. 


Malaria expert gets a break 


Dr. Julian de Zulueta, project leader of the 
Kigezi Malaria Eradication Scheme who is a 
member of the World Health Organisation, 
left Uganda in July to return to the United 
States and eventually to Colombia, South 
America—on his home leave. 

He said that he was very pleased with the 
results of his work and that throughout large 
parts of the districts of Kigezi, transmission 
of malaria had ceased. This induced great 
hopes that such schemes could be extended to 
cover the whole country if the necessary 
finance and staff were available. 

Dr. de Zulueta is returning to Uganda in 
October this year, to continue his investiga- 
tions into the possible extension of the Kigezi 
scheme. 


Swedish Ambassador to Nigeria 


The Government of the Federation of 
Nigeria has agreed to the appointment by 
His Majesty the King of Sweden of Mr. L. 


now 150 fully accredited American Colleges 
have asked to participate. The project 
includes students from various territories, 
including some from French speaking areas. 

The 77 successful candidates were chosen 
from 3,500 applicants. 


Ghana’s Commissioner in Tanganyika 

The new Commissioner for Ghana in 
Tanganyika, Mr. Joe-fio Neenyann Meyer, is 
the first Commonwealth diplomatic repre- 
sentative to establish an office in the Territory. 

Mr. Meyer, who is 43, is an eminent 
Ghanaian trade unionist. He was President 
of the Ghana Trades Union Congress from 
1956 to 1959, and its Secretary-General from 
1959 to 1960. Until recently he was Labour 
Attaché to the Ghana High Commission in 
Lagos. 

Mr. Meyer is widely travelled, having 
made study tours of trade unions, cooperatives 
and industries in the UK, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Tunisia and Morocco. 
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Focus 
on the 
Lobito 
route .. es 


This outsize load—shipped via Lobito—was handled on the Benguela Railway. It 
thus travelled to Central Africa the most direct way—making use of this shorter 
West Coast route. 






It is a further fact... 


* That the Benguela Railway Company employ over 1,000 workcrs at 
Nova Lisboa in their general workshops which cover an area of 40 acres. 


* That the operational headquarters of the Benguela Railway at Lobito 
is staffed by European and African employees both using the latest 
mechanised office equipment. 


* That it is a modern railway in a fast developing continent. Expert 
service and efficient organisation combine to make Lobito a quick and 
dependable route to Central Africa. 


Ship your goods|/i4 LOBITO and the 


Traffic Agents in the Federation: 

LEOPOLD WALFORD (C.A.) LTD., P.O. Box 1567, N’dola N.R. 
Cables: ‘Walfca’. 

and at Kitwe, Mufulira, Luanshya, Chingola and Bancroft. 
In London : LEOPOLD WALFORD SHIPPING LTD., 41 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. 
Cables: ‘Walfship’. 

In Lobito: Manubito S.A.R.L. Caixa Postal 17. Cables: ‘Manubito’. 





THE KEY TO 
BETTER TRADE 
LY CONNECTIONS 


Read the OVERSEAS-POST monthly EXPORT 
editions, Germany’s largest Export 
and Import Journal 
Est. 1919 


as 
Regularly published in English, German, Spanish, 
French separate editions 
Edition A—Engineering and Machinery 
Edition B—Finished and Consumer Goods 
a 
Engineering editorial in co-operation with VDI 
German Engineers’ Association 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
HANOVER TRADE FAIRS ORGANISATION 
Unequalled customers’ services free 
to subscribers 
« 

Keep on top of European market develop- 
ments by readin 
OVERSEAS-POST TRADE JOURNAL 
id 
Verlag Uebersee-Post 
K.G., Nuernberg, West Germany 











Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
Sanitary Equipment 

and 
All kinds of Industrial Goods 


+ ++ 


Supplied to Overseas Markets by 


TEKA-EXPORT G.M.B.H. 


OST-STRASSE No. 154 
DUESSELDORF . GERMANY 











STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Phone: Romsey 2124 (5 lines) Grams: Plant Romsey England 


CUPERNHAM LANE WORKS 
ROMSEY—HANTS—ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of 
TIMBER IMPREGNATION PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING AND CLAMP-TYPE DOORS 
PRESSURE VESSELS, AUTO CLAVES, ETC. 











Some of the many 


Cables: BAKOEGO, London 





ANGELICA HERBS 

lines marketed by BAKING POWDER ICE CREAM POWDER 
BI-CARBONATE OF SODA INSTANT PUDDING 

PEARGE DUFF BLANCMANGE POWDER JELLY TABLETS 
COLOURINGS JELLY CRYSTALS 

& COMPANY LIMITED CORNFLOUR SHORTCAKE MIXTURE 

(Established 1847) CURRY POWDER DRAGEES 

CUSTARD POWDER SPICES 

Spa Road, LONDON, EPSOM SALTS SPONGE MIXTURE 

S.E.16. ENGLAND. FLAVOURINGS STUFFINGS (SEAZONIT) 
GRAVY BROWNING TEA CAKE MIXTURE 
































Have you ever seen the reverse side of the moon ? 

“‘They”’ have and took pictures of it, too. ‘‘They’’ are the 
cameras and photographic equipment manufactured by the Soviet 
photo-instrument industry. Excellent precision and high quality 
are the distinctive features of Soviet commercial cameras. 


A wide choice of different cameras—from the low-priced amateur 
LUBITEL to the fine professional LENINGRAD—will find a ready 
response with beginners, discriminating 
photo fans and professional photographers. 


For Information apply te : 


vo MASHPRIBORINTORG 


MOSCOW, G-203 











SERVING 


Along the trade route linking West 


Africa with customers and suppliers in WE ST AFRICA’S 
U.K. and Europe sail the fast modern >) WAY TRADE 


cargo ships of Palm Line. ‘The green- 


and-white palm emblem, a familiar 

sight in every West African port, is the 

symbol of a cargo service unsurpassed | I YAYLAIV | LAE ON pF: 
in helpfulness and efficiency. Pe “ aah 


Agents: PALM LINE (AGENCIES) LIMITED, BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL WEST AFRICAN PORTS 
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